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PENTIMENTI 


or Remembrance of Things Past 

Jack Cowart Deputy Director/Chief Curator THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART 


THIS DISCRETE EXHIBITION, DEVISED FOR THE NEO-CLASSICAL ROTUNDA OF THE CORCORAN 

Gallery of Art, seems in perfect harmony with its space. The circular room, with no beginning or ending point, save 
two symmetrical, axial, equal-opportunity doorways, suits the artist and his work well. Where does Nozkowski start, 
where does he stop? Where do we predictably gain entry and where are we when we think we are finished? 

Nozkowski’s decade of selected work in the room doesn’t show broad, progressive, stylistic development, radi¬ 
cal shift, or change of direction. In one “voice,” the paintings overlap and interweave. Their subtle evolution is 
about accruing internal depth not superficial breadth. Scanning around the exhibition’s cinematic panorama, we 
should stop-action, back up, and then focus in for a close-up. This is recommended, since his work demands a slow¬ 
ing down of our eye and mind. To view a small Nozkowski we need a lot of time to recapture our own inquisitive, 
associative minds and quiet memories, getting beyond the rush and roar of habit. 
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Are these enigmatic, enameled, scraped, fresco-like frag¬ 
ments of Antique Rome? Or are they personal, rectangular 
windows opening into fascinating and surreal new vision? 
They are both, and more. Peter Schjeldahl and David Moos 
in this catalog muse on tropes, poetics, sonnets, athletic 
equipment, natural history, metaphor, and symbol. Wry and 
witty, dry and serious, Nozkowski’s panels are also achingly 
beautiful. Clearly artificial, they are among the most natural 
and engaging of types with luscious organic calligraphy and 
remarkable palettes. The bizarre and intricate tracery design 
pages of medieval manuscripts as well as the shimmering 
forms of Byzantium come to mind as references for some of 
Nozkowski’s equivalent painted icons. 

Within the domain of literature, this exhibition suggests 
an anthology, where disparate short visual essays have been 
carefully selected for combined reference and thoughtful, 
joyous, reflection. By these two dozen works it becomes 


clear that Nozkowski’s own remembrance of things past 
informs each of his paintings. Personal glimpses, evoca¬ 
tions, irony, sarcasm, histories, and fears are what we could 
call the content of his art. 

But this content is obscured by his years of thinking and 
rethinking, painting and repainting—the inevitable penti- 
menti of daily life and work. Connoisseurs and scholars 
admire pentimenti, for both scientific and romantic reasons. 
These residual traces of artistic change and adjustment pre¬ 
sumably indicate decisive action, trial, error, and correction. 
They humanize the mysterious creative process. Annotated 
manuscripts and musical scores, for example, show where 
the writers and composers changed their mind, tangibly 
intervening as they shape the final product. Nozkowski 
prefers linen mounted on hard panel because it supports just 
such innumerable scrapings, washing with solvent, and 
years of rework. His ghost markings, visually-peeled-away 
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layers of paint, and pentimenti may indeed allude to this or, 
in a twist, they might not. They might be some intended 
false echo. We remain suggestive by nature and we want to 
believe. I trust Nozkowski won’t spoil our reverie. 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art thanks the artist 

for his devoted energies in working with us to plan and 
select the exhibition, for his catalog design, and for his con¬ 
tinued enthusiasm for the project. We thank also Gibson 
Creative, Washington, D.C., for their coordination of cata¬ 
log design and production. We gratefully acknowledge 
Manfred Baumgartner for his significant contributions to all 
phases of this exhibition and, also, Max Protetch. We 
deeply appreciate the donors to the catalog, as listed on the 
back title page, and the most generous lenders who have 
shared their precious works for this focus exhibition. 
Notable among these is Anthony T. Podesta, whose gift to 


the Corcoran of Untitled 1996 (7-83) made this project 
all the more rewarding. Peter Schjeldahl and David Moos 
deserve special thanks for their essays and encouragement 
of the exhibition and tour. The Corcoran is delighted that the 
Edwin A. Ulrich Museum of Art, Wichita State University, 
Wichita, Kansas, has agreed to be our co-organizing partner 
in this venture. At the Corcoran we recognize the fine work 
of, among others: Laura Coyle, exhibition assistant; Kirsten 
Verdi, registrar; Clyde Paton, senior art preparator, and Greg 
Angelone, art preparator; Susan Badder, curator of educa¬ 
tion; Lisa Ratkus, design director; Jan Rothschild, director 
of public relations and marketing; and my colleagues on the 
senior management team: David Levy, president and direc¬ 
tor, Samuel Hoi, dean of the Corcoran School of Art, Annie 
C. Davis, vice president for development, and Janet 
Solinger, vice president for public programming. 
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Thomas Nozkowski TWENTY-FOUR PAINTINGS 


HARD BLISS 


The Indispensable Thomas Nozkowski 


By Peter Sclijeldalil 


Thomas Nozkowski ’s small, tough, inexhaustible paintings inhabit art history 

of the last two decades like half-submerged rocks in a stream. That is, they are right in the flow, but they hardly go 
with it. They don’t go anywhere. They endure, transfixed and transfixing, as if they had always existed and always 
will. They don’t affect the current much. Anything adrift on the stream glides around them, unbothered. Only to a 
removed point of view does their presence fully register. One observes a separation of waters and perhaps a delayed 
effect: the little snarl of an eddy where the split current reunites unevenly. 

There is a poetry to eddies. An eddy suggests a little reluctance or sullen compunction in a stream, an itch to 
flow sideways or backward, for a change, or to take a break from flowing at all. It recalls a sensation of exercising 
critical intelligence, which constantly produces resistances and exceptions—principled misgivings—to the devel¬ 
opment of any idea. 
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I reach for a natural analogy to introduce Tom 
Nozkowski’s work because nothing artificial—no theory of 
aesthetic plumbing, say, predicting the output of spiritual 
pipes and faucets—will do for this art’s obduracy. Looking 
at Nozkowski’s paintings, I feel up against something that, 
while intensely sophisticated and subtle in form, is primi¬ 
tive in essence. It is a thing that survives. To continue to 
exist as itself is its first and last priority. The torrent of con¬ 
temporary art’s dominant styles cannot sweep it away or 
even budge it. Thus: rocks in a stream. 

Nozkowski’s paintings won’t supplement anybody’s art 
education. More likely, they will mess it up, though rather 
precisely. They introduce opacity and confusion into what 
you may think you know of painting’s recent history and 


present uses. They are stumbles or stutters in educated aes¬ 
thetic response. Meanwhile, they please, ruggedly. They are 
not decorative. They pose dilemmas—scandals, in a way— 
for the eye, challenging vision to account for them. The 
harder, more searchingly and skeptically, even antagonisti¬ 
cally, you look at them, the better they get. This is not true 
of most art, which signals a certain point for the eye to 
break off scrutiny and surrender to a melting embrace, a 
clinch of taste or other conventional romance. 

People who love Nozkowski’s work, and there are many 
of us, tend to be a laconic, cagey bunch. We have no party 
line, no flag of a consensus opinion to salute together. We 
are often surprised to encounter each other and cautious if 
not downright wary, doubting the cogency of each other’s or, 
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if the other projects confidence, our own judgment. 
Nozkowski’s art operates at a psychological depth that feels 
irrational, asocial, and personal to oneself. When someone 
presumes to agree with me on that level, I find myself sus¬ 
pecting that one, if not both, of us must misunderstand what 
we are talking about. 

Though possessed of no signature style, Nozkowski’s 
paintings aren’t exactly styleless. They advance infinite 
styles, one per picture. Each work is sui generis, as if it 
entered the world alone to bear the burden of art for every¬ 
body forever. It is not a fragment of Nozkowski’s art. 
Fractal-like, it is the whole. This makes viewing any very 
large group of Nozkowskis a notably eventful, exciting, and 
grueling occupation. 


Imagine traversing a jungle and coming upon tribes, 
each with a sharply different culture and language. You stay 
long enough to become communicative with one tribe. 
Then, at the next bend in the river, you must start all over 
again. Nozkowski’s work is all one place: Nozkowskiland. 
You know where you are. But when you try to grasp the 
region’s shape, it becomes like Pascal’s definition of the 
universe: its center everywhere, its circumference nowhere. 

Nozkowski’s deployment of staggeringly various 
painterly techniques and tropes beggars formal analysis, 
which functions by identifying patterns of repetition and 
resemblance. Every detail of a Nozkowski feels ad hoc, 
thus unrepeatable, and resembles nothing but itself. To 
grapple with specificities of shape, color, or execution in 
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this work is like trying to catch a thrown beachball while 
holding a beachball. Each aspect is a total handful. I find 
that clearly remembering a given Nozkowski is almost 
impossible. Looking at one, we are continually just begin¬ 
ning to look, engaged in the freshness and puzzlement of 
a first glance endlessly. 

Two great artists of the past insistently come to my mind 
when I reflect on Nozkowski: Paul Cezanne and Edward 
Hopper. Think of what those two, so hugely different in so 
many ways, have in common. For me, Cezanne and Hopper 
share a quality of fierce artistic passion shadowed by bot¬ 
tomless skepticism about the understanding capacity of 
other minds. A sort of despair of human connection informs 
Cezanne’s selfless concentration on his petite sensation (all 


of existence reconstituted brushstroke by brushstroke) and 
Hopper’s excruciating architectonics of solitude (hopeless¬ 
ness of communication communicated exactly). With 
melancholy rapture, each sustains a determination to per¬ 
form art in the teeth of its certain defeat. 

Anyone honest who regularly attempts anything without 
the services of a scoreboard or other bottom line incurs terri¬ 
ble moments of futility, when further effort appears meaning¬ 
less. The best suffer most. The best writers know most acute¬ 
ly that words fail, as do the best photographers that the cam¬ 
era lies. Most of us recoil with a shudder from such recogni¬ 
tions, resuming a condition of blind faith in our undertakings 
that lets us go on. It is with a touch of fear, then, that we con¬ 
front the unallayed consciousness of a Cezanne, Hopper, or 
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Nozkowski. And it is with glad humility, at last, that we 
accept such figures as mentors in courage. 

How do I derive these thoughts from a lot of quirky, 
gawky, eclectic little abstract paintings? Somewhat as an 
oyster forms a pearl, by reacting to an irritant over an 
extended time. It is not for want of trying that I have failed 
to dismiss, reduce, explain away, or otherwise expel the 
provocation of Nozkowski’s art from my experience. Give it 
a try yourself. Set out to discern how any given Nozkowski is 
bad or silly. Knock yourself out. The painting will be bounc¬ 
ing up at the bell long after you are prostrate in your corner. 

Oysters? Boxing? Yes, I mix metaphors, leaping from 
one angle of thought on Nozkowski to another. This is the 
effect on intelligence of something that yields nothing to 


logic. Logic is an affair of parts. Nozkowski provides only 
hermetic wholes. “At its best,” he has said, “art is a closed 
system.” Take it or leave it. Taking it, one has imaginative 
recourse to other closed systems. Nothing that a Nozkowski 
reminds you of can be either incorrect or definitive. As with 
intelligence itself, you may use this art indefinitely without 
ever using it up. 

For the record, Nozkowski testifies that each of his 
pictures crystallizes a personal memory, usually the visu¬ 
al trace of a place he has been. To possess that memory, 
you would have to be him. (Its accuracy is a matter of pro¬ 
fessional integrity, no direct concern of ours.) Being your¬ 
self, you are bound to associate freely, summoning mean¬ 
ings from your own depths that are commensurate to the 
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work’s pitch of gravity, finesse, and humor. You may do 
this repeatedly, coming to the painting in the present 
tense that is its eternal address. We have different selves 
at different times. 

Why would one submit to a lonely experience at once so 
refractory and so open-ended? I hope it is obvious. For 
those who don’t immediately grasp the point of it, the exer¬ 
cise is apt to remain pointless. This art rewards precisely 
the effort that it demands. It is art less as Matissean arm¬ 
chair than as a stationary bicycle for the eye and mind. Feel 
the burn. It will do you good. 
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Untitled 1990 (6-100) 16 x 20 inches. Oil on Canvasboard. Courtesy the Artist and Max Protetch Gallery, New York, NY 
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Untitled 1991 (6-124) 16 x 20 inches. Oil on Canvasboard. Collection of Timothy Egert, Bethesda, MI) 
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SONNET 


The Painting of Thomas Nozkowski 

Dr. David Moos Curator of Exhibitions EDWIN A. ULRICH MUSEUM OF ART 

Are there not two modes in which poetry speaks? First, there is the appearance 

of the words’ sounds: the lilt, rhyme, swirl, feint of how words are pronounced in accordance with their composi¬ 
tion on the page. And, there is the structure of how these words are placed together, how their flow is intricately 
bound within the realm of language to construct the brimming of meaning that poetry delivers. 

Focusing a more precise elaboration of this idea, the linguist Roman Jakobson recounts an exchange between two 
seminal early modern poets: 

Paul Valery, both a poet and an inquisitive theoretician of poetry as an “art of language,” recalls the story of the painter 
Degas, who loved to write poems, yet once complained to Mallarme that he felt unable to achieve what he wanted in poet¬ 
ry despite being “full of ideas.” Mallarme’s apt reply was: “Ce n’est point avec des idees , mon cher Degas , que Von fait 
des vers. C’est avec des mots." In Valery’s view Mallarme was right, for the essence of poetry lies precisely in the poet¬ 
ic transformation of verbal material and in the coupling of its phonetic and semantic aspects . 1 
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Such a definition of poetry, or poeticity ; as the conjunc¬ 
tion of utterance and meaning, allows for language to be 
perceived in itself and not simply as a tool for describing 
something else. Poetic language is autotelic language, or, as 
Jakobson elsewhere succinctly notes, poeticity manifests 
itself when “the word is felt as word and not as a simple 
substitute for the object named...when their external and 
internal form acquire a weight and value of their own 
instead of referring indifferently to reality.” 2 

The supplanting of the object by the word is what makes 
this analogy with poetics germane to an approach to the 
paintings of Thomas Nozkowski. In this comparison, 
Nozkowski’s “word” would be the material of the painting 
—the color, form, shape, line, format—the constituent ele¬ 


ments that comprise what the painting is. And, the “object” 
to be denied is any representationally rendered thing, noun, 
or referent. 

Nozkowski’s abstract painting seeks an unmediated 
exchange with the viewer. The artist himself stated, in a 
1993 interview: “I don’t title my paintings. I learned early 
on that if you give people honest titles, they would turn the 
pictures into conundrums that could be solved.” 2 With the 
viewer’s initial response not prefaced by the premonition of 
descriptive titles, the work should declare itself directly. 

By deflecting the possibility of content offered through 
titling, Nozkowski relies upon the surface of his canvas as 
his sole means of communicating with the viewer. While the 
intention of his messages is beyond doubt—each painting 
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is rigorously constructed and consistently formatted—the 
content of the message has proven less tractable. 

Perusal of the twenty-four paintings included in this 
exhibition, works produced over the past decade, elicits a 
chorus of polar opposites and paradoxical pairings. One is 
compelled to describe the paintings as possessing: 
restrained insouciance; humble bravado; tangible fantasy 
—only that wild calm attainable through the intimate 
largess of a 16 by 20 inch format. And, of Nozkowski’s 
palette...lavish tonalities; murky chromatics; subdued cel¬ 
ebrations of color. Both diffident and bold, these paintings 
accumulate meaning when seen in the context of their 
grouping, while each carries a resolute individuality that 
enables it to stand alone, to generate its own adequate con¬ 


text. In saying this, one reiterates that poetry, in this case a 
non-referential visual poetry, is an autotelic language. 

The antinomy of these obverse pairings incited by the 
paintings returns us to the orbit of poetry, to “conundrums” 
(Nozkowski’s word) in the truest and most satisfying sense. A 
conundrum is a conceit, a whim or riddle based on some fan¬ 
ciful resemblance between things quite unlike and forming a 
puzzling question whose answer is or involves a pun. Is 
abstraction, then, a puzzling question? A question Nozkowski 
poses again and again in the recurring format of his canvases? 

In writing about Nozkowski’s work, critics have invari¬ 
ably turned to art history. Images from the history of art 
have inspired critics to cite supposed sources that range 
from Diirer to Guston, 1 from still-life painters such as 
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Cezanne and Morandi/ to Georges Braque’s birds, 6 and a 
recent suggestion of Albert Pinkham Ryder’s consistently 
small, heavily labored canvases/ The artist himself, 
steeped in an illustrious knowledge of painting’s past, has 
spoken of inspiration drawn from such similarly diverse 
historical material. 8 

Sourcework, however, seems a futile effort. It yields 
only a limited, local, and transitory means of engaging the 
painting. If one were to compare Nozkowski’s work to artists 
he admires, or works of art critics admire, abstraction 
would be reduced merely to an engine for association. Such 
a strategy would undervalue a project in painting that has 
unfolded since the 1970s with a palpable sense of order. 
Painting is the task of imagination, and imagination entails 
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discipline. For the past two decades Nozkowski has worked 
consistently on a 16 by 20 inch, horizontally oriented can¬ 
vas. The constancy of the format belies the fecundity of the 
artist’s visual range, yet suggests a closure that must some¬ 
how be essential. 

Small is a relative attribute. It emerges only in relation 
to other paintings. Nozkowski’s works are small when one 
compares his canvases to twentieth-century American 
painting. Why the artist would choose to contend with the 
near-absolute constraint of a chosen format requires more 
than casual consideration. Epiphanies of scale versus size, 
realized for instance by Barnett Newman whose epochal 
Onement I (1948) measured a diminutive 27 by 16 inches, 
cannot explain the rigidity of Nozkowski’s effort. A different 



Untitled 1989 (6-71) 16 x 20 inches. Oil on Canvasboard. Collection of John Macleod and Ann Klee, Mauretown, VA 
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dynamic is at work in these small-sized canvases that 
acknowledge their scale through the appropriately sized 
brush that Nozkowski employs. Notice that in every paint¬ 
ing the scale of the brush remains constant; its labor is 
always manifest, its application wholly legible. Never is the 
mark of the inscribing brush eclipsed by some other, larger 
brush. In keeping with his commitment to format, it appears 
that the same brush has been used to generate the vocabu¬ 
lary of these paintings. 

The paradigm that emerges in relation to Nozkowski’s 
painting derives from language, from that specialized use 
of language—the writing of poetry. If resemblance is to 
enter into the experience of abstraction, then only such a 
totalizing one as the whiteness of the page could connect 


Nozkowski’s abstract painting to another referential realm. 
David Carrier, an avid interpreter of Nozkowski’s project, 
has suggested that the size of the paintings be likened to 
“a largish book...an object small enough to be held at 
arm’s length.” ; While such a remark may gloss a rationale 
for the actual size of the paintings, it might also be under¬ 
stood as intimating a more intrinsic logic regarding an 
affinity with poetics. 

Like Nozkowski’s formatted canvases of regular size, 
the printed page is an arrived-at constant that an author’s 
work must arbitrarily submit to. It was, of course, Stephane 
Mallarme who acutely recognized that typography consti¬ 
tuted a form of writing in itself. In the preface to Un coup de 
des , his final poetic work, Mallarme cautions his reader: 
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“the paper intervenes each time an image, of its own 
accord, ceases or withdraws, accepting the succession of 
others...” The declarative, flowing, almost pictorial organi¬ 
zation of words across the page is intimately tied to the 
poem’s meaning. “By the appearance of the poem,” one 
scholar notes, “the thought reveals its very life; its hesita¬ 
tions, prolongations, designs, disappearances.” 10 Mallarme 
spoke of the “whites” of his pages being striking at first 
sight," emphasizing a materiality to the visual composition 
of his writing. When Valery saw Mallarme’s manuscript, the 
younger poet had the impression of looking for the first time 
at the figuration of a thought occupying space. Words 
acquired a physical presence and poise, with some individ¬ 
ually occupying entire pages. 


Each word, each space, each silence... “C’est avec des 
mots. 99 Mallarme’s example provides a model with which to 
think about the deliberateness of Nozkowski’s painting 
method. For Mallarme the page was the final constraint, 
beyond writing, to which articulate thought could adhere. 
Similarly, Nozkowski’s canvases accept a page-like consis¬ 
tency. The format becomes the limit that defines the world 
in which painting, as abstraction, will exist. Accepting of 
this structure, the enunciation of language as poetics 
becomes Nozkowski’s project. 

In each painting a set of general and specific concerns 
intersect to articulate a position for abstraction. The consti¬ 
tution, and manipulation, of form is the prevalent charac¬ 
teristic of each work. This mandate, however, yields diverse 
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Untitled 1992 (6-133) 16 x 20 inches. Oil on Canvasboard. Collection John Macleod and Ann Klee, Maurentown, VA 
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results. Rectilinear geometric shapes may anchor one 
painting, while sultry curvaceous figures might populate 
another. A comparison between Untitled 1993 ( 7 - 11 ), 
featuring prismatically splintered deviant tetrahedrons, 
and Untitled 1990 ( 6 - 85 ), with its nesting succulent 
orbs, reveals Nozkowski’s disparate formal motives. 
Coloristically or compositionally there is little unity 
between this pair. If another painting is brought into the 
comparison, say, Untitled 1992 ( 6 - 138 ), formal descrip¬ 
tion leads to further proliferation. Here the interplay of 
geometries is internal, becoming an exercise in contrasts 
between the rigid and the curved. A white interior shape, 
comprised of curls and wave-like cuts inhabits a rectilinear 
enframing black form. The white shape’s fluctuating con¬ 


tour mediates between these two geometric lineages, alter¬ 
nately swooping through turns and conforming to hard 
edges. The elaboration of such juxtapositions, either within 
single paintings or among various works, begins to emerge 
as a constant trope. 

In a grouping, Nozkowski’s work presents itself as a 
forum for visual invention. Paintings explore their own 
potential for freedom, often accommodating antithetical 
geometric codes. Once the liberty of possibility has been 
absorbed, a certain logic begins to inhere. Many of the forms 
maintain an awareness of the canvas edge. In each of the 
above compositions, both the right and bottom edges of the 
canvas serve to limit the boundary of forms. Straight and 
curved, large and small, grounded or floating, all forms 
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Untitled 1994 (7-53) 16 x 20 inches. Oil on Linen on Panel. Private Collection 
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recognize the limit of the edge. Nozkowski’s compositions 
consciously play against the absolute linear border of the 
edge, a constraint that recalls the fixity of a page. 

As plane of origination and ultimate destination, the 
canvas’ limit both creates and absorbs Nozkowski’s forms. 
The orchestration of this interplay finds myriad articula¬ 
tion. Along the right edge of Untitled 1993 ( 7 - 11 ), for 
instance, the pale green tetrahedrons each acquire an extra 
facet by attaching themselves to the right canvas edge. 
Amidst this hard-won articulation of slanted geometry, 
achieved through amendment, alteration, and exclusion as 
revealed by the pentimenti of prior geometries, an eventual 
limit prevails among these separate shapes. Here the can¬ 
vas edge becomes a defining feature of form. The edge 


exerts an impact deep within the process of the painting’s 
construction. Similarly, in other works the lower canvas 
edge predominates as an exertive boundary. In Untitled 
1989 ( 6 - 71 ) and Untitled 1991 ( 6 - 121 ) the conglom¬ 
erations of composite form reside securely upon the lower 
canvas edge. They rest here, upon a ledge, aware of gravity. 

Irrespective of shape, size, texture or color, the painter¬ 
ly forms accept a limit to their existence. The wildest and 
most variant visions Nozkowski can deliver all operate 
within the asserted, structuring presence of the edge. This 
constraint prevents painting from becoming an open-ended, 
self-proliferating pursuit. Rather, a systemic criterion 
emerges, one that maintains a striking affinity to what ver¬ 
bal language is and how it is used. 
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Untitled 1994 (7-42) 16 x 20 inches. Oil on Linen on Panel. Collection of Clifford Diver, Lewes, DE 
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“Poetry is nothing more than an utterance aiming to 
express,” Jakobson wrote. And it is this emphasis on express¬ 
ing, rather than specifying, that separates the poetic voice 
from the everyday. When the signifier gains release from lin¬ 
ear signification (the signified), poetic language obtains the 
power to affiliate directly with the imagination. A Nozkowski 
painting such as Untitled 1994 (7-53) appears to both elu¬ 
cidate and validate such an operation of poetics. Suspended 
within a tactile ground that maintains the linen’s weave, a 
panoply of multicolored shapes interact. Some shapes are 
mere slivers or wedges, while others are triangular, squarish, 
rectangular. Many have sides that curve to end in peaked cor¬ 
ners. Every shape possesses a distinct color so that cumula¬ 
tively this arrangement spans, in quirky terms, the visible 


spectrum. In his deliberate manner, Nozkowski has ensured 
that each shape is inflected with a unique texture. While 
some struggle to suppress the underlying linen, others are 
lush, richly modelled smooth surfaces. The grouping of these 
shapes is further determined by the negative space of the 
ground that separates them from each other. Maze-like chan¬ 
nels fashion hidden patterns between the shapes. This paint¬ 
ing is as close as Nozkowski comes to painting linguistic 
signs: each asserted and distinct from the next. 

Meaning is constructed through the comparative 
assessment of signifying information. From shape to shape, 
color to color, edge to edge, as viewers we parse the units of 
vision into a larger superstructure. Nozkowski makes us 
aware of this process, of how our minds set about the task 
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Untitled 1992 (7-2) 16 x 20 inches. Oil on Canvasboard. Collection of Wellington Management Company, Boston, MA 
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of structuring possible meanings. As in all of his paint¬ 
ings, each feature has been precisely articulated. His brush 
labors the complexion of forms in order to elaborate and 
expand the lexical reach of his system. As an artist, he 
seeks to picture the place where everything that language 
enables suddenly becomes possible. 

Through language we model interpretations of the 
world: of perception, experience, and thought. Its mastery 
over the world, however, is provisional, approximate, 
heuristic. Because poetry does not pretend to mimic the 
world, it exposes the operation of language’s arbitrary pact 
between signifiers and signifieds, between expressions and 
contents. The poetic utterance unfolds linguistic signs, 
exposing how they work to configure meanings. It allows for 


fluctuations, even radical difference. And such variations 
in language, fraught with slippage and nuance are, as 
philosopher Maurice Merleau-Ponty proposes, “ultimately 
the proof of its meaning, since words would not change in 
meaning unless they were trying to say something ” ]Z 

Like all of Nozkowski’s paintings, Untitled 1994 
(7-53) presents the possibility of signification detached 
from content. The shapes become signifiers of possible 
meanings, setting up valuations of pure difference. Because 
reference is so intimately tied to language and our use of it, 
as viewers we inevitably make associative attachments: 
fragments from a stained glass window; a jubilee of flavors; 
vibrant tesserai to be assembled. Echoing through registers 
of possible connotations, Nozkowski’s visual tropes disclose 
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how malleable inscribed forms can be; how equivocal the 
assignment of meanings can be. M His compositions reside 
at the threshold where comprehension confronts the con¬ 
sciousness of its own structural formation. 

Nozkowski’s painting reveals a consistent repertoire. 
All of the grounds of his paintings are comprehensive, they 
declare the complexion of the space in which the task of 
painting will be transacted. Regardless of their make-up— 
scabrous, aqueous, opaque, translucent—they are internal¬ 
ly consistent and each characterizes its entire 16 by 20 inch 
territory. Although never formulaic, each maintains the 
conclusiveness of its own assertion. This systemic adher¬ 
ence, like the formal concerns with edging and with a focal 
centrality, suggests that Nozkowski has chosen the struc¬ 


tures within which abstraction can thrive. Through repeti¬ 
tion and continual assertion comprehension is constructed. 

Painting, as practiced by Nozkowski, is understood as 
a plural, on-going, evolving process of expressions. That a 
familiar form, shape, or ground may “change in meaning” 
supplies the impetus for the next, and the next, and the 
next painting. Within this enterprise the arbitrarily select¬ 
ed sum of twenty-four paintings becomes representative, 
consummate. Like Shakespeare’s Sonnets , the 154 sonnets 
published in Thorpe’s edition of 1609, the grouping 
becomes a complete series. In place of a title, each sonnet 
bears only a number as indexical reference. This tradition 
of the sonnet—a fixed verse form consisting of fourteen 
lines that are typically five-foot iambics rhyming according 
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to a prescribed scheme—has proven a resilient standard 
within poetics. 

Originating in Antique times, Petrarch’s cycles to Laura 
are paradigmatic, the sonnet’s imposed format has set para¬ 
meters for the imagination of language to react against. In 
Elizabethan times it afforded poets an opportunity to dis¬ 
play their wit and ingenuity. For Mallarme it was a received 
format that served as a foil, a Symbolist template against 
which vers libre could flourish. From Rilke’s “The Sonnets 
to Orpheus,” to Auden, Ashbery, and beyond, the fourteen 
line sonnet signals the poet’s belief that compassion, intel¬ 
lect, wit, and invention can summarily coalesce to forge 
that mystical union of sound and meaning—poetry. 

Thinking of the sonnet is a way of paraphrasing 


Nozkowski’s painting. With abstract painting, and our 
translated experience of it into written words, such analogy 
offers the semblance of a valid rendition. That all of 
Nozkowski’s paintings occur within an axiomatic format 
suggests a page-like affinity. That his visual syntax adheres 
to consistent organizational tropes, the asserted structural 
constants that become his frame for language, implies a 
schema such as the sonnet’s. The meter, rhyme, and spac¬ 
ing of his visual language completes such an association. 

This essay has refrained from quoting a sonnet, from 
plucking lines of verbal poetry to inform, wondrously, 
seductively, Nozkowski’s painting. It has also mentioned 
none of Nozkowski’s contemporaries, colleagues whose 
painting may or may not relate directly to his own. And, 
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little has been said of Nozkowski’s milieu, his physical sur¬ 
roundings and what role they might have in affecting his 
inspirations and aspirations. His paintings defeat any anec¬ 
dotal information that one might pour into them. They func¬ 
tion like lenses through which the logical world of language 
and appearances becomes rewritten, refracted. They bring 
us into proximity with their own formative functions, con¬ 
veying the way that processes of intuition and comprehen¬ 
sion are structured. Like a sonnet, they deliver such insight 
within codified terms, working within a highly specified 
system of almost infinite complexity. 
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Untitled 1996 (7-80) 16 x 20 inches. Oil on Linen on Panel. Collection of Anthony T. Podesta, Washington, DC 
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Untitled 1997 (7-91) 16 x 20 inches. Oil on Linen on Panel. Courtesy of the Artist and Baumgartner Galleries, Washington, DC 
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Thomas Nozkowski was born in Teaneck, New Jersey, in 1944. Educated at 

The Cooper Union, New York City, he graduated in 1967 with a Bachelor of Fine Arts degree. He has been the recipient 
of several awards including a John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation Fellowship (1993); a New York State 
Foundation for the Arts Fellowship (1989); a New York State Creative Artists Public Service grant (1985); and an indi¬ 
vidual artist grant from The National Endowment for the Arts (1984). His work may be found in many public collections, 
including The Addison Gallery of American Art, The Brooklyn Museum, Chase Manhattan Bank, The Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, The High Museum of Art, The Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, The 
Museum of Modern Art and The Phillips Collection. 

Nozkowski lives with his wife and son in the Hudson Valley of New York State and in New York City. 
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One-person Exhibitions 

1998 Ace Contemporary Exhibitions, Los Angeles; Edwin A. Ulrich Museum of Art, Wichita State University, Wichita, KS 
1997 Stephen Wirtz Gallery, San Francisco; Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, DC; Max Protetch Gallery, New York 
1996 Baumgartner Galleries, Washington, DC; Ace Contemporary Exhibitions, Los Angeles; Revolution Gallery, 

Ferndale, MI; Cranbrook Institute of Art, Bloomfield Hills, MI 
1995 Max Protetch Gallery, New York 

1994 Stephen Wirtz Gallery, San Francisco; Baumgartner Galleries, Washington, DC; Revolution Gallery, Ferndale, MI 
1993 Max Protetch Gallery, New York; Paul Cava Gallery, Philadelphia 
1992 Feigen Gallery, Chicago 

1991 Max Protetch Gallery, New York; Beaver College Art Gallery, Glenside, PA 

1990 Max Protetch Gallery, New York; Baumgartner Galleries, Washington, DC; Paul Cava Gallery, Philadelphia 
1989 Baumgartner Galleries, Washington, DC; Thomas Segal Gallery, Boston; College Of Creative Studies, University of California, 
Santa Barbara; Greenville Museum Of Art, Greenville, SC 
1988 Diane Brown Gallery, New York; Hillman Holland Gallery, Atlanta; Grimaldis Gallery, Baltimore 
1987 Diane Brown Gallery, New York; Paul Cava Gallery, Philadelphia; Klein Gallery, Chicago 
1986 Rosa Esinan Gallery, New York 

1985 55 Mercer Gallery, New York; Rosa Esman Gallery, New York 

1984 Matthews Hamilton Gallery, Philadelphia; Rosa Esman Gallery, New York 

1983 Gallery Nature Morte, New York; 55 Mercer Gallery, New York; Rosa Esman Gallery, New York 
1981 Rosa Esman Gallery, New York 
1980 55 Mercer Gallery, New York 

1979 Nobe Gallery, New York; 55 Mercer Gallery, New York 
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Selected Group Exhibitions 

1997 RECENT ACQUISITIONS Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden, Washington, DC; CURRENT UNDERCURRENT Brooklyn 
Museum, Brooklyn; PlEROGI 2000 FLATFILES (curated by Joe Amrhein) The Gasworks, London and Corner House, 
Manchester, England; AFTER THE FALL: ASPECTS OF ABSTRACT PAINTING (curated by Lili Wei) Snug Harbor Cultural 
Center, Staten Island, NY; INTIMATE UNIVERSE REVISITED (curated by Michael Walls) Steele Gallery, New York; MUSIC: 
KIRILI , LEWITT AND NOZKOWSKI Gallery 128, New York; PURELY PAINTING Elizabeth Harris Gallery, New York; SEE , 
HEAR (curated by Kazuko Myamoto) Gallery 128, New York; RECENT ACQUISITIONS Cranbrook Art Museum, Bloomfield 
Hills, MI; NEW YORK ON PAPER Baumgartner Galleries, Washington, DC; TABULA RASA Gallery 128, New York; SQUARE 
PAINTING/PLANE PAINTING (curated by Laurie Chambers and Rhonda Howard) Center on Contemporary Art, Seattle, WA 

1996 WORKS ON PAPER Max Protetch Gallery, New York; RE-CONDITIONED ABSTRACTION Schmidt Gallery, St Louis; NEW 

NARRATIVE ABSTRACTION Brooklyn College, Brooklyn; SET OFF View Room, New York; NATURAL PROCESS (curated by 
Sid Sachs) Williams Center for the Arts, Lafayette College, Easton, PA and Center Gallery, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, 
PA; NEWANCE Stephen Wirtz Gallery, San Francisco; SCRATCH Thread Waxing Space, New York; FORMAL ABSTRACTION 
(curated by Robert Kingston) Ruth Bachofner Gallery, Santa Monica, CA; BALANCING ACT Room Gallery, New York; ON 
PAPER II Schmidt Gallery, St Louis 

1995 BLUE Stephen Wirtz Gallery, San Francisco; ON TARGET Horodner Romley Gallery, New York; RE-PICTURING ABSTRACTION 
1708 Gallery, Richmond, VA; JULIA FISH AND THOMAS NOZKOWSKI DRAWINGS Revolution Gallery, Ferndale, MI; 

THE PAINTERLY Mountaintop Gallery, Windham, NY; WORKS ON PAPER (curated by Chris Martin) S. Cono Pizzeria, 
Brooklyn; NATURES Gallery 128, New York 

1994 INTIMATE OBSERVATIONS Baxter Gallery, Portland, ME; A HUNDRED HEARTS The Contemporary, New York; WORKS ON 
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PAPER Schmidt Gallery, St. Louis; DRAWINGS Bravin Post Lee Gallery, New York; POSSIBLE THINGS (curated by Vik 
Muniz) Bardamu Gallery, New York; REVEILLON! (curated by Alain Kirili) Stux Gallery, New York 
1993 RETURN Of The CADAVRE EXQUIS The Drawing Center, New York; BOMB MAGAZINE BENEFIT Fawbush Gallery, New York 
EIGHT PAINTERS Carl Solway Gallery, Cincinnati; INAUGURAL INVITATIONAL The Painting Center, New York; NEW 
MODERNS Baumgartner Galleries, Washington, DC; DRAWINGS FROM 55 FERRIS STREET Wynn Kramarsky Gallery, 
New York and Jessica Berwind Gallery, Philadelphia; FERRAGOSTO Gallery 128, New York; ITALIA-AMERICA / 
LASTAZIONE RlDEFINITA (curated by Demetrio Paparoni) Museo de Stato San Marco, San Marino; JOURS TRANQUILLES 
A CLICHY (curated by Alain Kirili) 40 Rue Rochechouart, Paris and Tennisport Arts, New York; PAINT AND PAINTED 
Fisher Landau Center, New York; INTIMATE UNIVERSE (curated by Michael Walls) Nina Freudenheim Gallery, Buffalo, NY; 
WORKS On Paper (curated by Jeffrey Hoffeld) Max Protetch Gallery, New York 
1992 A NEW AMERICAN FLAG Max Protetch Gallery, New York; ON CONDITION (curated by Julia Fish) Gallery 400, University Of 
Chicago; INTIMATE UNIVERSE Michael Walls Gallery, New York; ABSTRACTION , 92 Schmidt Gallery, St. Louis; 
KINDER! MACHT NEUES! Galerie Rolf Ricke, Cologne; TRANSMODERN (curated by James Mahoney) Baumgartner 
Galleries, Washington, DC; DRAWINGS Diane Brown Gallery, New York; 55 FERRIS STREET SHOW (curated by 
Fredericke Taylor) Brooklyn; WFMU BENEFIT SHOW German Van Eck Gallery, New York; GROUP SHOW John 
Berggruen Gallery, San Francisco; HAYNES , METZ , NOZKOWSKI 9 ROBINS 55 Mercer Gallery, New York; SCULPTURE 
CENTER Benefit Show New York; THOMAS NOZKOWSKI AND David REED Baumgartner Galleries, Washington, DC; 
SHADES Of DIFFERENCE (curated by Shirley Kaneda) Sandra Gering Gallery, New York; AESTHETIC ABSTRACTION 
Tibor DeNagy Gallery, New York 
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1991 STUBBORN PAINTING , NOW AND THEN (curated by Ruth Kaufman and Mike Metz) Max Protetch Gallery, New York; OUTSIDE 
AMERICA: GOING INTO THE 6 90S (curated by Collins and Milazzo) Fay Gold Gallery, Atlanta; KNOW PEACE/NO 
PEACE 128 Rivington Gallery, New York; MELANCHOLIA DeAndino Fine Arts, Washington, DC; BLOSSOM FESTIVAL 
Kent State University, Kent, OH; 10 ABSTRACT PAINTERS Baumgartner Galleries, Washington, DC; ALL QUIET ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT ? (curated by Collins and Milazzo) Galerie Antoine Candau, Paris 
1990 From Earth To Archetype Ledisflam Gallery, New York; Working On Paper: Contemporary American Drawing 
High Museum Of Art, Atlanta; INAUGURAL GROUP SHOW Paul Cava Gallery, Philadelphia 
1989 ABOUT ROUND Anders Tornberg Gallery, Lund, Sweden; SMALL FORMATS Lang and O’Hara Gallery, New York; ALLUSIONS 
George Washington University, Washington, DC; POST-MODERN PAINTERS John Good Gallery, New York; DRAWINGS 
Paul Cava Gallery, Philadelphia 

1988 DIAGRAMS AND SURROGATES (curated by Saul Ostrow) Shea & Beker Gallery, New York; SEVEN AMERICAN ABSTRACT ARTISTS 
(curated by David Carrier) Ruggiero Henis Gallery, New York; DRAWING INVITATIONAL Tibor DeNagy Gallery, New York; 
WORKS On Paper Martina Hamilton Gallery, New York; THE INSCRIBED IMAGE (curated by Pat McCoy) Lang & 
O’Hara Gallery, New York; FOUR CORNERS OF ABSTRACT PAINTING (curated by Bill Arning) International Gallery 
Invitational, Javits Center, New York; FIVE PAINTERS PS 122 Gallery, New York; WORKS FROM A SUITCASE 
Hofkabinet, Linz, Austria 

1987 INDUCTIVE GEOMETRIES (curated by Sid Sachs) Diane Brown Gallery, New York; GRACE IS THE BETTER PART OF VALOR 

(curated by Andrea Rosen) Sharpe Gallery, New York; THE IMAGE COMES FROM NATURE Jack Tilton Gallery, New York; 
OFF THE WALL Kamikaze Club, New York 
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1985 PAINTING 1985 Pam Adler Gallery, New York; DRAWING ANNUAL Weatherspoon Art Gallery, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, NC; CHIARASCURO (curated by John Duff) Art City, New York 
1984 NEW AQUISITIONS Museum of Modern Art, New York; FACT AND FICTION Tibor DeNagy Gallery, New York; NATURLICH 
Matthews Hamilton Gallery, Philadelphia: SECOND NATURE Bard College, Annandale-On-Hudson, NY; ORGANIC 
ABSTRACTION H. F. Manes Gallery, New York; 1984 PAINTING INVITATIONAL Oscarsson Hood Gallery, New York; 
NEW ABSTRACT PAINTING Lafayette College, Easton, PA and Muhlenberg College, Allentown, PA 
1983 RECENT ABSTRACTION Tibor DeNagy Gallery, New York; CONTEMPORARY DRAWINGS Matthews Hamilton Gallery, Philadelphia; 

INAUGURAL EXHIBITION Matthews Hamilton Gallery, Philadelphia; SMALL PAINTINGS Victoria Munro Gallery, New 
York; FIVE PAINTERS Getler Pall Gallery, New York; PAINTINGS FROM THE MIND’S EYE (curated by Judith Van 
Wagner) C. W. Post University, Greenvale, NY; 55 MERCER: TWELVE YEARS 55 Mercer Gallery, New York 
1982 CRITICAL PERSPECTIVES (curated by Joseph Masheck) PS 1 , Long Island City, NY; ABSTRACT PAINTING Art Galaxy, New York 
1981 TEN SCULPTORS (curated by Lawrence Alloway) State University of New York at Stony Brook 
1980 PAINTING AS PERCEPT Ericson Gallery, New York 

1978 THREE SCULPTORS Nobe Gallery, New York; MAP ART (curated by Peter Frank) Nobe Gallery, New York 
1977 This DOESN’T LOOK Like A WORK Of Art II Truman Gallery, New York 
1976 This DOESN’T Look Like A WORK OF Art Parsons-Truman Gallery, New York 
1973 NEW TALENT Betty Parsons Gallery, New York 
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